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WRITING STORIES FOR GIRLS. 








We have been assured that “one man’s 
meat is another man’s _ poison.” For 
“meat” substitute book, and the statement 
can read: one girl’s book is another girl’s 
poison, for there are girls and girls. The 
book which one girl will accept with avidity 
and read eagerly, deriving not only intense 
pleasure from it, but a good bit of uncon- 
scious profit, as well, will be tossed con- 
temptuously aside by another with the 
words : “ Gracious, what a stupid old thing 
the writer of this book must be! It’s as 
slow as cold molasses.” It all depends upon 
what that girl’s mother taught her to find in 
a book besides letters and printer’s ink. 

So who is to lay down the law for story 
writing for girls ? That law would have to 
possess marvelous powers, and, like a 
chameleon, be able to adapt itself instantly 
to all conditions. 


Still, there ‘sable are a few essentials, 
sO it seems to me, which must never be 
overlooked if one hopes for even modest 
success as a writer for our American girls. 
I use the term American advisedly, for 
there are no others just like them — thanks 
to our blessed Yankee Land! I’ve often 
been asked to describe the typical American 
girl. My heart, I might as well try to de- 
scribe a will-o’-the-wisp ! She isn’t a type ; 
she’s just an Ameriéan girl, and brimful of 
the best every other nation had to contribute 
toward her make-up. Of course she is 
bright, quick-witted, self-reliant, independ- 
ent, sunshiny, and, as a rule, pretty capable. 
That rests largely with her mother, and 
what degree of common sense that mother 
happened to possess. She has had material 
to turn out a treasure, or a shallow-pate, as 
she saw her opportunities. 

Conseauently, a girl possessing these 
qualities is going to look for something a 
good bit like them in the-girls she finds be- 
tween the covers of a book. At least, the 
normal girl will. There are, of course, ab- 
normal girls from whom all spontaneity, all 
genuineness, all power to be what the good 
Lord intended them to be,—the happiest, 
frankest, most untrammeled, dearest things 
in the world, — has been banished by a most 
careful course of artificialities, which has 
been their mental and moral diet from the 
moment they entered the world. But we 
won't call these little forlornities girls ; we'll 
call them distorted reflections, in com- 
parison to which the grotesque figures re- 
flected in a convex mirror are delightful to 
behold. Such girls turn to the latest prob- 
lem novel, or any sensational rubbish which 
will stimulate their abnormal appetites. It 
is only a reaching out after they don’t know 
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what, and no_wise mother was at hand to 
tel] them, long before there was any desire 
to learn something of the world through the 
wrong end of the opera glass. To such a 
girl as this the wholesome, merry, clean, 
natural story written for girls of her age 
would prove flatter than the flattest pancake. 
When one’s mouth has 
red pepper one has 


f< »¢ rd. 


with 
for plain 


burned 
taste 


been 
little 


What a blessing it is, however, that the 
normal girl predominates, and authors can 
keep her in mind while writing for her. 

And in mind she must be kept if that 
author would come into the close touch with 
her which insures Yes, she must 
be kept in mind, and more than in mind: 
the story-writer must come in close personal 
touch with her. 
hourly, — minutely ! 


success. 


Must be with her daily, 

She must re-live in this 
girl her own girlhood. Must be able to take 
her point of view; see life as she sees it; 


live it as she lives it ; enter heart and soul 


into all her daily experiences, her fun, her 


frolics, her joys, her trials (very real be- 
tween ten and twenty, believe me ), her out- 
goings and her in-comings. In short, she 
must know her girl, first, 
and the world in 
know her 


last, and always, 


which she lives, — not 


superficially as, alas! some 
mothers, and far too many instructors, know 
the girls who would round out and make 
exquisitely perfect their mature lives if they 
would only permit them to do so, but know 
her as girls know each other, with, however, 
the knowledge of maturer experiences which 
should give her a deeper understanding of 
the “ Why-for ?” of impulses which the girl 
herself is incapable of analyzing simply be- 
cause she has not lived long enough to have 
Ah, it should make us 
kind! How 
they give us, our dear girls, in their magical 
power to strike off the years and carry us 
back into our own girlhood, with its high 
lights. 
them. 

In this 
girls. 


in their daily life, their schools, in their little 


had experiences. 


older women wondrous much 


We are under deep obligation to 


way must an author know her 


She must go among them, see them 
girl frolics and fun, and their big girl pleas- 


ures and good times. She must not stand 





ang look on as an observer, lest she suddenly 
discover that she has been transformed into 
that most odious of all things, a wet-blanket. 
But she must set her wits to work, and 
mighty quick, too, if she .would not be 
stamped a sham—to contribute in some 
way to the pleasure or profit of the occasion. 
She need not sacrifice one particle of her 
mature “ dignity” in order thus to enter into 
her girls’ lives, for’ sincerity can never be 
And never is sincerity more 
recognized and— yes — adored 
than it is by a child or a young girl. And 
they are proportionally merciless upon sham. 

Merciful powers, if some of the mothers 
and teachers could know the confidences 
which have been breathed into my ears, lay- 
ing bare their little shams, foibles, and 
weaknesses, they would topple over like ten- 
pins from sheer chagrin. 

Yet who is to blame ? 


compromised. 
promptly 


Not the girls, cer- 
If the grown-ups will place them- 
selves in such a false position, they must 
reap the 


tainly. 
consequences ; for no magician’s 
greater powers of 
divination than is possessed by the eyes of 
sixteen. 


crystal ever possessed 


[he story for girls must have no shams. 
It must Damascus 
its characters must do something ; 
not talk about doing and accomplish 
nothing. They must: be up-to-date girls, 
who are aware of what is going on all about 


ring clear and true as 
steel ; 


them, and wide awake to profit thereby, — 
like the girls who are following the charac- 
ters from chapter to chapter. If the char- 
acters have a nice little moral lesson to set 
forth, they would better mind how they go 
about it, and avoid as the plague: “ Now, 
my dear, DON’T!” for if ever anything 
acted upon girlhood as the red cloth acts 
upon the poor bull, it is that abomination 
of all abominations, “ Don’t!” 

Girls are by no means fools, as a rule ; 
they can see as far through a mill-stone as 
the average mortal, although they are not 
always given credit for their ability to do so. 
If the book “points a moral,” they don't 
need to have that moral labeled, but will see 
it as quick as a wink. Yes, and thank you, 
too, for letting them take their medicine 


sugar-coated. It will assimilate far more 








quickly, let me tell you. Put it to yourself : 
We are only girls grown up. We have all 
got to take our medicine once in a while, 
and, oh me, how we do hate the old-school 
! Up goes the nose, and down go 
the lips. But how we can smirk and smile 
when the dose is palatable. 


doses 


“Vanity, vanity, so say I, 
Well, vanity let it be.” 
We are none the worse for a wee bit of it ; 
it is stimulating. 

Now comes up a much-mooted question : 
Should romance be introduced into girls’ 
stories ? And, if so, at what age ? 

Merciful powers! What a_ question! 
When will the North Pole be discovered, 
and by whom ? 

Answer me that, some wiseacre, and then 
[ will tell you when romance should creep 
into a girl’s story. and, alack ! 
known children of eight whose heads were 
full of romantic nonsense, with about as 
much idea of the meaning of love as a lot 
of chickens might have. It is not six 
months since I was made positively ill by 


I’ve seen 


the sight of an eight-year-old miss making 
a youthful swain, and aping the 
affectations of a woman of thirty. My heart, 
how I should have liked to put her into a 
divided skirt, mounted her upon a sturdy 
pony, and said: “Now, go it! And get 
free of some of your silliness !” 


eyes at 


On the other hand, I have seen, and hap- 
pily known, girls who at sixteen or seven- 
teen were just beginning to waken to the 
fact that there were boys and men in the 
world who might some day seek them for 
sweethearts and wives. It was a wholesome, 
inspiring knowledge, and the transition pe- 
riod between childhood and young woman- 
hood, when these thoughts were coming into 
being, was a fine probationary period. IJn- 
deed, it can be the very halcyon period of 
a girl’s life, if some old fool (forgive the 
force ) doesn’t mar it by the criminal folly 

senseless comments, smiling innuendos, 
and kittenish acts of which a woman of ma- 
ture years should be incapable. 
pecial purgatory could be prepared for 
If they suspected the harm they do, 


I wish a 


such, 


or the poison they inject, to bring about 
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disaster later, it seems to me they would 
want to hide from the light of day. 

My experience is that the average girl of 
sixteen wants and will have romance. If she 
can't get good, sweet, and pure romance, — 
the kind which proves to her that there is 
loyalty, truth, and purity in both men and 
women, and the qualities which ought to be 
cultivated in order to develop all 
their best, —she is going to take the next 
thing at hand, just as sure as she breathes, 


hese at 


and nine times out of ten it is going to be 
some poison in the form of the latter-day 
novel written by some hysterical wife, who 
has found “ marriage a failure,” or some in- 
experienced, wildly emotional girl, who has 
a galloping imagination, but precious little 
common sense. 

My soul, as if this world were not a pretty 
good sort of place, after all, with just heaps 
and. heaps of happiness to be found by those 
who are shrewd enough to discover it. 

This is what we want to prove to our 
We must show them that they have 
boundless 


girls. 
happiness, limitless 
sunshine within themselves, if they will only 
take pains to find and develop it. 

Give the girls the 
adolescence craves. 


sources of 


romance which their 
It is only dear Mother 
Nature’s nice touch which is developing it. 
Don’t thwart, but help her. Don’t mar, but 
Help the girl to under- 
stand herself, and gain self-poise, thus mak- 
Give her 


strive to perfect. 


ing wild hysterics an impossibility. 
of the very best you are capable ; the best 
Remember she is to be 
the mother of coming generations all in the 
fullness of time, and feel that you have the 
privilege of helping to make her the perfect 
being such generations ought to claim, that 
they may rise up and call her blessed. 
Don’t consider the child’s story, or the 
little schoolgirl’s book, or the  under- 
graduate’s romance a too insignificant me- 
dium for this. Childhood impressions are 
wonderfully permanent, schoolgirls’ thoughts 
are “long, long thoughts,” and the sixteen- 
year-old girl is living a little romance of her 
own every day of her life. She doesn’t 
realize it, but she is. Don’t forget the old 
fairy-tale of the Sleeping Beauty. Prince 
Charming will come ere many years have 


is none too good. 
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slipped away, and we want our girl to waken 
gently and naturally. No wild, panic- 
stricken starts, which will send the heart 
upon a mad gallop, only to have the reaction 
fatal. 

Let us bear this well in mind, we mem- 
bers of the scribbling sisterhood, and never 
send out into the world, as a tiny germ, 
from which may grow we know not how tre- 
mendous a result, one single thought which 
we would not wish implanted in our own 
daughter's heart. Fun, frolic, harmless 
praitks which can cause no one a heartache ; 
a bit of character analyzing to set lively wits 
a-thinking ; loyalty, faithfulness to duty, 
truth, strictest integrity, level-headedness, 
self-reliance, sincerity, frankness, all these 
and far more can be taught in the child’s 
book, the girl’s story, or the young girl’s ro- 
mance, without being made prudish —-all 
put in such attractive, natural, simple form 


that the girls reading the books will cry: 
“Oh, that heroine’s all right!” Do you 
want a higher compliment ? 

I once asked a girl: “ Why do girls read 
boys’ books, but boys, as a rule, scorn girls’ 
books ?” 

The reply was : “ Oh, boys are so fair and 
square. They’ve got to be, because if they ’re 
not they get turned down mighty quick, let 
me tell you.” 

“FAIR AND SQUARE!” Let us teach 
our girls to be “fair and square,” and then, 
some day, please God, when they live their 
romances instead of reading them, they will 
stand before the world, their husbands, and 
their children as fair and square wives and 
mothers —the sweetest titles for a woman 
in all our dear land, and we shall feel that 
we have helped them to claim the right to 
them. Gabrielle E. Jackson. 


East ORANGE, N. ie 


A DAY IN THE LIFE OF A BUSY EDITOR. 


I begin at eight o’clock, when the news-by prolonged researches in the British Mu- 


papers are brought to me. There are many, 
and to go over them properly takes not less 
than two hours. On some days, when the 
weeklies come out, it takes longer. I make 
a mental note of subjects to be commented 
on and items of news to be utilized. 

After that I tackle my letters. Of these 
there are many, some addressed to my home, 
others to my office. A considerable propor- 
tion have to be answered. Of course, letters 
involving business details must be dealt with, 
and that promptly ; but there are many from 
strangers, and they are often difficult to 
handle. Most of them are applications for 
help of some sort, and they come from every 
quarter. They are often very appealing, and 
compel an answer, favorable or unfavorable. 
Others I feel free to neglect, particularly 
those which ask information only to be got 


seum. I have never got over a pang of con- 
science at ignoring any letter, though I feel 
quite clear in my judgment. It is best to 
deal with letters at once. Those laid aside 
for consideration are apt to be forgotten in 
the rush. 

Ihe editor is soon taught that no one will 
forgive him anything. He must, in par- 
ticular, be very careful about promises. 
Every promise he makes and forgets is re- 
membered and resented. One of the great- 
est trials that correspondents can inflict is 
the sending of cuttings, books, etc., which 
are to be returned. This is a nuisance of 
the first magnitude. It is pleasant to receive 
and reply to kind and encouraging letters. 

Altogether two hours may very well pass 
before the letters are réad and the replies 
dictated, and there is nothing to show for 
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these hours. Then I like to dictate some- 
thing for print. ‘ 

If I can dictate in the forenoon 2,000 
words, I am satisfied. The speed depends 
very much upon the subject. A fair rate is 
2,500 words an hour. 

Then comes lunch, which stands for din- 
ner, and an interval of an hour. After that 
I read and prepare for dictating later on. 
As far as possible I never read anything in 
the afternoons that is not meant for a pur- 
pose. Thus a new book has to be criticised, 
or several books have to be turned up in 
preparing an article. At least two hours are 


employed in this way, and often three 
hours. 
Tea time and evening papers occupy 


another hour, and by seven I am ready for 
my dictation. This will last for two hours, 
and then there will be odds and ends; a 
further supply of letters will demand atten- 
tion. From nine to eleven is given to family 
intercourse, and I like to put in at least an 
hour’s reading not immediately for practical 
purposes before bedtime. I used to walk for 
an hour or two in the afternoon, but am not 
now able to spare the time. 

Of course, not every day in the week is 
spent in this manner. I am satisfied when 
I dictate 15,000 words a week. Others do 
more, but I never exceed 30,000. At the 
same time, I have kept on with practically 
no interruption for years, hardly ever falling 
below 5,000 words a week. I never made 
any calculation as to the number of letters 
I have dictated, but it must be very large. 

The essential part of the work is that 
time shall be found for reading. Any jour- 
nalist worth his salt includes opportunities 
for social intercourse. These are very pleas- 
ant, very refreshing, and in every way neces- 
Yet the journalist who neglects his 
reading will find that no amount of conver- 
sation will make up for it. No matter what 
the changes in journalism may be, I am 
certain that the best-informed man will win, 
as a rule, if he knows how to use his infor- 
The only way to make much of 
reading is to hold the hours devoted to 
books inviolate — more so, indeed, than the 
hours for meals. 

A journalist’s reading must be mainly mis- 
cellaneous, but part of it should always be 


Sary. 


mation. 


devoted to special subjects. These subjects 
should, if possible, be of the kind that give 
practical aid to a journalist in. his work. I 
knew a journalist who devoted much of his 
leisure time to the study of Arabic. He at- 
tained fair proficiency, but that was all, and 
it was not worth while. Not once in ten 
years would a knowledge of Arabic help the 
journalist. But, if he gave himself to the 
study of political biography, —if he made a 
thorough research into the history of his 
country, and particularly the history of the 
nineteenth century,—he would find that at 
every turn his knowledge would be protit- 
able. Thus, the present British Parliament 
has’ been compared to the Long Parliament, 
and also to the Parliament elected after the 
passing of the Reform Bill. 


How many 
journalists could, on the spur of the mo- 
ment, tell you about either Parliament ? 


How many could even tell you where to get 
accurate information and statistics on the 
subject ? 

Then, no time can be more profitably spent 
than that devoted to the study of a livin 
French for choice. If Frencl 
mastered, a key is put into one’s hands of 
the utmost importance. The politics, the 
journalism, the literature of France 
count for much in the future. As yet there 


0Q 


language, 1 is 


will 


are not many who really keep up with what 
is happening. Mark Rutherford, in a most 
suggestive paper, wrote on “Our Debt to 
That debt is great, and it may be 
largely increased. But 
limited. Even in the best papers there was 
very little understanding of the real mean- 
ing of Disestablishment in France. 

One of the great drawbacks of journalism 
is that there is very little provision for holi- 
days. One has to do his best with an occa- 
sional day off, and as often as possible a 
week when his work is diminished by 
half and in which he has avchange of scene. 
No one should dream of a journalistic career 
It is necessary to 


France.” 
our knowledge is 


one- 


who is afraid of work. 
work hard and continually, and it is neces- 
sary, also, to be prepared for extra work 
when emergencies occur. The journalist 
who insists upon hours will never hold any 
position securely or for any great length of 
time. W. Robertson Nicoll. 
The Christian Endeavor World. 
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Vor. XVIII. Decemprer, 1906. No. 12. 


Short, practical articles on topics 
nected with literary work are always wanted 


for THE WRITER. 


con- 


Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. 
WRITER who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 


The pages of THE 
are always open for any one 
Articles should be closely condensed; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


9 


Writing in the Baptist weekly, the Stand- 
ard, of Chicago, Samuel Zane 
attention to the scarcity of 


calls 
Baptist books. 


3atten 


He says: “It is worthy of note that the 
number’of our Baptist papers is not large in 
view of our membership ; and it is a matter 
of common notoriety that the circulation of 
these papers is pitifully small. Every one 
knows that it has been practically impossible 
to sustain a Baptist review of high grade ; 
and we have not one Baptist’ magazine that 
is self-supporting.” With regard to books 
he says: “It is a matter of common noto- 
riety that a large proportion of our freshest 
and most vital books is published by gen- 
eral publishers, and not by our Publication 
Society. Some time ago, in conversation 
with the literary adviser of one of the largest 
publishing houses in the country, himself a 
loyal Baptist of honored name with us, he 
declared that the condition of things in our 
Bantist body 


quality of books issued by our denomina- 


was almost lIudicrous; the 
tional houses was little credit to us, and to 
have a book published by one of our soci- 
Bat- 


ten’s suggestion is that the manager of the 


eties was practically to bury it.” Mr. 


Publication Society should be quick to detect 
the germs of literary power and should be 
ready to encourage the efforts of young 
adds: “The Society should 


issuance of 


writers. He 


undertake the many more new 
books in the course of the year, and should 
various schools of thought 

The Publication 


Society, I shall be reminded, is in one sense 


represent the 
within the denomination. 
business enterprise, and it cannot under- 
the publication of books that do not 
But, 
then, any publication house in the land will 
do this author that 


take 
promise to be financially profitable. 
much for any may ap- 
pear. What we need is an agency that will 
create a demand for good literature on the 
part of the people, and will accept some risk 
Better 
for the society to make no money on half a 


in publishing books for new writers. 


dozen ventures if, by so doing, it may ‘ find’ 
message.” With all of 
which writers, as a rule, will heartily agree. 


e* 6 


a writer with a 


A writer in Scribner's recently urged 
writers who may hereafter gather into vol- 


umes articles and tales previously published 


in reviews and magazines to date their work, 
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editors who are re- 
sponsible for the publication of collections 


ind also called upon 


of essays, or stories, or poems to see to it 


that, so far as possible, each contribution 
shall bear the date, of the year, at least, in 
which it was written. The suggestion is 


practical and sensible, and should be gener- 
ally followed. ‘The writer in question sets 
forth his views as follows : — 

When this Gentle Reader takes up a volume ot 
essays recently issued and finds a reference to “ the 
would like to be able to turn to 
the date of the particular essay containing this ref- 


last century,” he 
erence to discover whether it was originally written 


before or after the iast day of December, 1900. 
When he is reading Matthew Arnold’s discussion of 
Celtic would like to 
this article was written before or after Renan’s dis- 
Matthew Arnold 


Renan. The lat- 


influences, he know whether 


cussion of the subject. But 


did not 


same 


date his‘article, nor did 


ter’s “* Essais de 


Morale et de Critique” is now in 
its fifth edition; and only by a correction here and 


there in a footnote can we guess that the first edi- 


tion was published before 1860. 


Even more important is it that every separate 


contribution should be dated in any scholarly edi- 


assic, ancient or modern. When we are 


ion otf a « 


reading the works of any one of the New England 


poets, or example, it is interesting to see at once 
that a certain lyric was written before the Civil War 
or a’'terward. In an edition of Poe’s “ Tales,” the 
late on his grewsome “ The Pit and the Pendulum ” 


has a certain importance, if we happen also to be 
familiar with “ ‘lhe Iron Shroud” of William Mud- 
ford ; and which was written first, “‘ The Cask of 


\montillado’”’ or the “ Grande-Bretéche ” Balzac, 


it may be noted, often dated his novels, as M. Paul 
careful to do. Jt is 


find the date at the end of every one of 


Bourget is now satisfactory to 
Merimée’s 
tales ; and 
end of the “ Paris 
Sketch Bo »k os 


ironi it would be pleasant to find at the 
Sketch-Book ” and the “ Irish 
the year when they were written. 


e*-¢ 


While it is well, however, to have the date 
lded to published books and articles, it is 
mistake, as a rule, for authors to date their 
manuscripts. The reason is obvious to those 
who have had experience. Few manuscripts, 
inhappily, are accepted by the first editor to 
whom they are offered, and frequently sev- 
eral editors have the privilege of reading a 
ven manuscript before it is finally taken 
r the printer. Naturally it does not help 
a manuscript to have any 
editor see, from a date upon it, that it is 
months old. It is better, for prac- 
tical reasons, that he should have the idea, 


lusive though it may be, that he is the first 


the chances of 


everal 


who has ever rapturously gazed upon its vir- 
gin pages. W. H. H. 


> 


SKETCHES OF WRITERS. 








XVIII. — WaALLAcE IRWIN. 

Wallace Irwin, author of ‘“ Chinatown 
Ballads,” just issued by Duffield & Co., was 
born at Oneida, N. Y., in 1875, but went with 
his family to Colorado at the age of four, 
Cattle-herding for his father left little time 
that 
moved to Denver, he found himself, at fif- 


for education: so when the family 
teen, graded in a public. school with children 
of ten or less. His pride was touched, how- 


ever, and studying through four grades in 





WALLACE 


IRWIN, 


one year, he entered the high school, his 


father’s failure making it necessary for him to 
work his way through school as, later on, he 
Stanford Univer- 
Alto — on 


worked his way through 
When he left Palo 


in 1299, his worldly possessions were a hand- 


sity. foot — 


ful of small change and a wardrobe tied up 


in a handkerchief. Night overtook him at 
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the fashionable suburb of Burlingame, and 
he crept into a_ haystack 
Poniatowsky’s house, 
moupyik. 


behind Prince 


and slept like a 


Arrived in 
ready 


San 
market for 


Francisco, he found a 
verse (at five cents a 
line ) in the office of the News Letter, and 
the Examiner was so taken with his merits 
as a poet that it engaged him to write ver- 
sified introductions to its local stories. So 
in 1901 he felt warranted in marrying. 
Shortly afterward he became editor of the 
News Letter : 


and in the following year he 
edited the 


Overland Monthly. Then he 
came to New York, where he found it less 
difficult than he expected to support a house- 
hold by poetry alone. 


> ———_— 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Clare Benedict, the author of the stories, 
“His Comrade,” in the Atlantic Monthly 
for October, and “Love in the Mist,” in 
Harper's Magazine for October, is a great- 
grand-niece of J. Fenimore Cooper, his sis- 
ter having been her great-grandmother, and 
a niece of the ldte 
Woolson. 
New 


ways 


Constance Fenimore 
Miss Benedict was educated in 
York, Vienna, and Paris. 
traveled a 


She has al- 
and has 

Austria and 
She began to write a few years ago 
because a physiognomist told her that she 
could write ; until that time she had been 
devoted to music and the piano. Her story, 
“An Interchange of Courtesies,” published 
in the Atlantic last December, was so much 
liked in Austria that it is now being trans- 
lated into German. Miss 
living, with her mother, 


deal, 
particularly in 


great lived 


much 
Italy. 


abroad, 


Benedict is now 
Mrs. George S. 
3enedict, at Pomeroy place, Cooperstown, 
N. Y. The house, which was built by Wil- 
liam Cooper, the father of J. Fenimore 
Cooper, was purchased a few years ago by 
Mrs. Benedict, after having been out of the 
family possession for nearly half a century. 
It was given by William Cooper in 1894 as 
a wedding gift to his oldest daughter, mar- 
ried at that time to George Pomeroy, grand- 
son of General Seth Pomeroy, the oldest 
brigadier-general in the army of the Revo- 


lution. 


“ 


Mrs. Benedict has established a 
Cooper Corner” in the house, which con- 
tains the family portraits, from William 
Cooper, the founder of Cooperstown, down 
to the present day, five generations. She 
has also placed there many of the souvenirs 
of her sister, Constance Fenimore Woolson, 
gathered during her long residence in 
Europe, including the author’s writing table 
and her chair. 


Edith Brownell, author of “His Burden 
of Hatred,” in Lippincott’s for October, was 
born in Toledo, O., but went South to live 
when a child. Her first writing was done 
in Atlanta, and consisted of interviews and 
book reviews for the Saturday Review, a 
local woman’s weekly, and two stories which 
were published in the Puritan Magazine —- 
now extinct. Soon afterward Miss Brownell 
Chicago, where she spent four 
years at the university, during which time 
her only literary output appeared in the stu- 
dent publications. While there she wrote 
and staged a little play, which was given in 
one of the women’s halls, and she herself 
appeared in some French plays. 
came 


went to 


Two years 
to Washington and began 

She is now on the edito- 
Washington 
articles for 


ago she 
newspaper work. 
rial staff of the 
special 


Post, writing 
the Sunday 
with dramatic criticism and inter- 
Last summer she sent abroad 
by the Post, and wrote weekly letters from 
England, France, and Germany. Miss 
Brownell has had verse printed in Outing 
and in Youth, and Lippincott’s Magazine and 
Munsey’s now hold unpublished poems of 
hers. 


issue, to- 
eether 


views. was 


Grace Lathrop Collin, whose short story, 
“ Justina’s Playmate,” a study in New Eng- 
land conscience, appeared in the Centurv for 
October, is the author of other scattered 
sketches, a collection of which has been 
published by Harper & Brothers, under the 
title, “ Putnam Place.” Miss Collin is one 
of the Smith College graduates of recent 
years working along literary lines, among 
whom are Anna Hempstead Branch, Olivia 
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Howard Dunbar, Caroline Fuller, Carolyn 
Shipman, Josephine Daskam 
Zephine Humphrey. 


Bacon, and 


Johnston McCulley, whose story, “The 
Song of the Sand,” was published in the 
Red Look for October, is a young news- 
paper writer, at present living in Portland, 
Ore. Mr. McCulley is a beginner in the 
story-writing field, “ The Song of the Sand” 
being his first story. It was accepted by the 
first publisher to whom it was submitted. 
He has since sold stories to the Red Book, 
the Blue Book, and to Munsey. 


Maude L. Radford, whose “ The 
Little Father of St. Angelo’s,”’ appeared in 
the October number of the American Maga- 
zine, is an instructor in the University of 
Chicago, where she was graduated at the 
age of nineteen. She is a Canadian of Eng- 
lish and Irish ancestry, and though coming 
from the landholder class, her sympathies 
are with the peasants, as is testified by this 
story and by the series of Irish “ Flaherty” 
stories which have been appearing for two 
years in the Saturday Evening Post. Some 
of her work will be published soon by Har- 
per’s Magazine and by the Ladies’ 
Journal. 


story, 


Home 


Katherine M. Trimble, whose 
“ Priscilla,” was published in Pearson’s 
Magazine for October, is Mrs. Katherine 
Trimble Shaeber, the wife of Dr. Leslie 
Shaeber, a young surgeon of Nashville, and 
professor of oratory in the University of 
Tennessee. Mrs. Shaeber was born in 1880 
in Nashville, and has spent most of her life 
in that city. She is a new writer, but she 
has had sketches published in Bob Taylor’s 
Magazine, and her work has been com- 
mended by John Trotwood Moore, author 
of “A Summer Hymnal” and “ The Bishop 
of Cottontown.” Mr. Moore has urged her 
to write a novel, but she inclines rather to 
short, pithy satires. 


story, 


Harold S. Symmes, author of the story, 
“The Divine Benediction,” in Putnam’s 
Monthly for October, is a native of San 
Francisco, and was graduated from the Uni- 


California jin 1809. He then 
studied in Berlin, London, and Oxford, tak- 
ing his doctor’s degree in literature from 
the University of Paris in 1903. While 
abroad he occasionally contributed to Lon- 
don and Western periodicals, and published 
“Les Débuts de la Critique Dramatique” 
in Paris in 1903. He was appointed to a 
place in the department of English of Co- 
lumbia University, New York, but was 
forced to move West on account of ill 
health. “The Divine Benediction” is his 
first contribution in fiction to a New York 
magazine. Its setting is taken from Red- 
lands, Calif., where Mr. Symmes now lives. 


versity of 


Elise West, 
printed in the 
the Matinée,” 
Matinée,” 


had two monologues 
October “At 
in Pearson’s, and “ After the 
in the Broadway Magazine, — has 
always lived in New York, but was educated 
in Boston, at Wellesley, and finally at the 
Emerson College of Oratory, Boston. On 
her return to New York she began coach- 
ing. amateur plays and giving readings for 
her friends, and eventually drifted into pro- 
fessional work. 


who 
magazines, - 


Every spring she coaches 
the girls of the Merrill-Van Laer School in 
plays which they give for charity at the Car- 
negie Lyceum, and from time to time she 
produces other plays there. Miss West had 
often written funny little things to recite, 
and compiled four books of recitations for 
the Edgar S. Werner Company, but it had 
not occurred to her to publish her own ideas 
until one day when she showed Mr. Johnson, 
of the Century Company, some three-line 
reveries which she had done. Mr. Johnson 
good ; very good. Do 
more of them, and send them to Life.” She 
and promptly received a check. 
Since then she has offered for sale several 
which she gives herself, 
which have been written and re-written ac 
they pleased her audiences. 
Every one of these has been accepted. Miss 
West is now writing for the new Ridgway 
Magazine, and she is also busy over some 


said: “They are 
did so, 
and 


monologues 


cording as 


Western stories, material for which she col- 
lected this summer in Wyoming and the 


Dakotas. One of these is a monologue 
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which she “tried” on some cowboys, and 
they liked it so well that they wanted to 


shake hands with her. 
a 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Gaskell.— I remember hearing one of 
Mrs, Gaskell’s daughters say that before be- 
ginning a book, her mother never failed to 
write down at length the sketch of the story 
that was to be. She took care to have it all 
mark ahead the incidents and 
the characters, and she kept to her plans. 


safe, and to 
This presence and prescience of mind was a 
gilt of no less use to her in her imaginative 
than in her active life. Other authors, less 
capable, indeed, write and re-write their in- 
tentions, and then find it impossible to keep 
to them; they go here and there, divagat- 
ing and breathlessly pursuing deluding 
will-o’-the-wisps ; but as one thinks over the 
books which Mrs. Gaskell produced, each so 
different, each so complete, in turn, one is 
struck by her harmonious definiteness, and 
by the precision of detail, as well as by the 
breadth of her horizons. — Mrs. Richmond 
Ritchie, in the December Putnam’s. 
Wallace.— The “ Autobiography” of Gen- 
eral Lew Wallace tells us that “Ben Hur’ 
was not the first book to come from his pen. 
It was preceded by “ The Fair God,” which 
he began, he tells us, in the vault of the 
clerk’s 


’ 


office in Indianapolis one winter 


night. He labored on that 


story for many 
years, its progress toward completion being 
hindered by the period of his service in the 
war with Mexico. On his return from that 
campaign he set to work in good earnest, 
and it was not long before he had finished 
his first book. 


known in 


Somehow or other it became 
Crawfordsville that Wallace had 
a completed manuscript on his hands, and 
he tells how one day there came to the town 
a well-dressed, smooth-spoken, _ literary- 
looking stranger, who handed him a card 
which bore in its left-hand corner the words 
“For the Scribners.” ‘At that time the 
house which is now so well known for its 
book productions was in its infancy, and the 
gentleman who claimed to represent it on 
this occasion, after a lucid description of the 
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countless famous authors with whom he was 
personally acquainted, informed Wallace 
that the Scribners had sent him out in 
search of new authors. He had heard that 
Mr. Wallace had a novel in hand, and he 
trusted he would allow him to read it. To 
this proposal the author assented with 
alacrity, handing the stranger the manuscript 
of “The Fair God,” which three or four 
days later he brought back again and praised 
unreservedly. He was so delighted with the 
story, he said, that he was reporting to the 
Scribners by mail on its merits and urging 
its immediate acceptance for publication. 
He added : “ Now the house permits me to 
receive a small compensation for my recom- 
mendation, which you, of course, understand 
is equivalent to acceptance of the book. 1 
have given the manuscript several days and 
most of my nights. Do you think $15 an 
overcharge ?” Wallace was so flattered by 
the prospect of speedy appearance in print 
that he readily handed over the sum named ; 
but, needless to say, no communication from 
the house of the Scribners ever reached him. 
— Boston Herald. 


"* 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





[For the convenience of readers Toe Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list or receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered ‘rom the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention THe Writer when they write.] 


LITERATURE AND THE Mopern Drama. Henry Ar- 
thur Jones. Atlantic (38 c.) for December. 
Tur Spectt or Waitman. M. A. DeWolfe Howe. 
Atlantic (38 c.) for December. 
Tue Autor or “ Cranrorp” 
With portrait. Mrs. Richmond 
Monthly (28 c.) for December. 
A Key To Irsen. Jennette Lee. 
(2 c.) for December. 
Tuackeray’s “ Manocany Tree.” Sir Francis 
Burnand. Putnam’s Monthly (28 c.) for December. 
fue Conresstons or A LiteRaARY Press AGENT. 
Bookman (28 c.) for December. 
Rupyarp Krpiinc (an intimate view ). 
Marcosson. 


( Mrs. 
Ritchie. 


Gaskell ). 
Putnam's 


Putnam's Monthly 


Isaac F. 
Book News (13 c.) for December. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY Boston JOURNALISM. Ed- 
ward H. Clement. New England Magasine (28 c.) 
for December. 


THe YOUTH OF THE AMERICAN THEATRE. 


Chan- 


ning Pollock. Smith’s Magazine (18 c.) for De 
cember. 
How to Make Goop Pxortocrapns. Illustrated. 


Stanley Hood. Delineator (18 c.) for December. 


Jack Lonpvon, Lecturer. P. S. Williams. Over- 
land Monthly (18 ce.) for October. 
Victor Lauriston. With portrait. Canadian 


Graphic ( Toronto ) for October 13. 

ALEXANDER BeL_Frorp —In Memoriam. “ J. B. R.” 
Publishers’ Weekly (13 ¢.) for October 20. 

Review1nc. Harper's Weekly (13 c.) fa@ Octo- 
ber 20. 

Ips—eN, THE REFORMER. Jane H. Findlater. Na- 
tional Review (75 c.) for November. 

A CONVERSATION WITH SHAKESPEARE IN THE 
Exrysian Fuietps. National Review (75 c.) for No- 
vember. 

Mrs. J. H. Rropert. Mrs. Alec Tweedie. 
(London) (18 c.) fer November. 

Tue Story oF Our Great NEWSPAPERS AND THE 
Men Wuo Have Mave Tuoem .—IV. W. G. Fitz- 
gerald. People’s Magazine (13 c.) for November. 

Tue CHILDHOOD OF THE AMERICAN THEATRE. II- 
lustrated. Channing Pollock. Smith’s 
(18 c.) for November. 

Henrik Issen. O. 
for November. 

A Primitive Sort Story. Fred Newton 
Modern Language Netes ( 28 c.) for November. 

CuHaPTerS FROM My AvutosrocrapHy — V. and VI. 
Mark Twain. North American (28 c. each) 
for November 2 and 16. 

Cravpe Desussy, Port ann Dreamer. Lawrence 
North Review (28 c.) for No- 
vember 2. 

THE 


Moody. 


Author 


Magazine 


Leonard. To-morrow (13 ¢.) 


Scott. 
Review 


Gilman. American 
Poems oF Trumevutt Sricxney. W. 
North American Review 
vember 16, 

Jack Lonpon’s Praciarism. San 
Letter (13 ¢.) ‘or November 3. 

Henry Mitts ALpen. Outlook (13 c.) for No- 
vember 10. 

Wuat Is Wortrn Reapinc? Rev. Washington 
Christian Endeavor World (8 c.) for No- 
vember 15. 

THE 


Vaughn 
(28 c.) for No- 


Francisco News- 


Gladden. 


Reaper’s Toots. 
Christian 

vember 29. 
BRAND 


Professor Charles F. Rich- 
ardson, Endeavor World (8 c.) for No- 
WHITLOCK — NOVELIST, LAWYER, 
Illustrated. Alfred Henry Lewis. 
Evening Post (8 c.) for November 17. 
Henry Mitts Atpen. With portrait. 
Veekly (23 c.) for November 17. 


AND 
Mayor. Saturday 
Publishers’ 


2 
> 


NEWS AND 





NOTES. 


Miss Myrtle Reed has become Mrs. James 
Sidney McCullough, of Chicago. 








William Dean Howells has returned home 
froni Maine, where he spent the summer 
and much of the fall, and will probably be in 
New York during the winter. 

Moncure D. Conway has returned to New. 
York after a summer spent in London and 
Paris. Although he will be seventy-five 
vears old March, he has just seen 
through the press his new book, “ My Pil- 
grimage to the Wise Men of the East,” 
which is supplementary to his recently-pub- 
lished Autobiography. 


next 


Pierre Loti, the French author, has just 
been promoted from captain of frigate to 
captain of battleship. He has never quitted 
his service in the navy. 

The committee hearings on the pending 
bill codifying and amending the copyright 
laws will be resumed at Washington De- 
cember 7. 

A memorial to Edgar Allan Poe is to be 
erected at Richmond, Va. The city coun- 
cils have appropriated $5,000 for the pur- 
and many liberal private donations 
have been received. 

& Clothier, Philadelphia, 
offer a cash prize of $500 for the best origi- 
nal musical setting for a patriotic cantata, 
entitled “ The Goddess of Liberty,’ which 
has been written especially for them. The 
complete manuscript must reach Philadelphia 
not later than February 1, 1907. A copy of 
the libretto will be mailed on request to any 
composer who desires to enter the contest. 

The Journal of Education ( Boston ) offers 
a prize of ten dollars for the “ most sugges- 
tive, informing, and otherwise helpful” 
article of not more than 2,000 words on “ Va- 
cation Traveling by Teachers or Students,” 
but it stipulates that articles not winning 
the prize shall be the property of the paper. 


pose, 


Strawbridge 


An English publishing house offered re- 
cently two prizes of $500 each — one for the 
best story for children_of both sexes, the 
other for the best story for girls. The two 
contests conducted separately, but 
when the prizes were awarded it was found 
that both the successful stories were written 
by the same _  person— Miss 


were 


Christina 


Gowans Whyte. 
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Miss Marshall Saunders, of Halifax, N. S., 
‘ is the winner of the $300 prize offered by 
the American Humane Education Society 
for the best essay on “‘ What is the cause of 
and the best plan for stopping the increased 
growth of crime in our country?” There 
were fifty-seven competing essays, and four 
which were considered of about equal value 
were those of George D. Cline, editor of the 
True Republican, Hudson, Wis.; Rev. 
Charles Albert Wheeler, St. John’s rectory, 
Taunton ; Walter F. Stephens, Campello ; 
and Mrs. Edwin D. Mead, of 32 Newbury 
street, Boston. This is the second time Miss 
Saunders has won a prize from the society, 
the first being $200 for the story entitled 
“ Beautiful Joe.” At that time, with the con- 
sent of the society, the offer was waived and 
the book was published with most successful 
results. 

Arrangements for a big London dinner 
celebrating the bicentenary of the birth of 
Henry Fielding, April 22, 1907, are already 
under way. Sir Conan Doyle will preside, 
and many prominent novelists will be pres- 
ent. 

The Grafton Press, New York, will pub- 
lish this month a book of interest to authors 
entitled “The Building of a Book.” 


A new book called “ Some Reminiscences,” 
by William Michael Rossetti, will contain a 
full account of the early days of the Rossetti 
family and the careers of Dante, Gabriel, 
and Christina, with sidelights on the pre- 
Raphaelite movement, of the famous organ 
of which, the Germ, William Rossetti was 
editor. 

A biography of the late Mrs. Craigie 
(“John Oliver Hobbes” ) is now in process 
of preparation by her father, John Morgan 
Richards. 

A new book about Henrik Ibsen is being 
written by Herr Paulsen, a compatriot ef 
the dramatist. He describes Ibsen’s experi- 
ences as theatrical manager, and has some 
interesting notes on his life in Italy. 


Fanny Crosby has recently completed her 
autobiography — “ Memories of Eighty 
Years ” —and it will be published this month 
by James H. Earle & Co., Boston. 


A life of Sir Leslie Stephen, by Frederick 
William Maitland, has been published by G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 


A magazine to be named the Race Ques- 
tion and Southern Symposium will soon ap- 
pear in Atlanta with R. W. McAdam, lately 
of the Constitution’s staff, as editor. 

The American Republic, “a magazine of 
protest,” will be published monthly in At- 
lanta beginning with the number for Janu- 
ary. The editor is Sidney C. Tapp. 

S. N. Frances, formerly of Colorado 
Springs, will soon begin in Tulsa, Okla., the 
publication of a monthly to be called the 
Mid-Continent. The publishing company 
has been incorporated with a capital of 
$30,000. 

The Associated Publishers of American 
Records is a new corporation in Hartford, 
formed to publish a magazine to be called 
the Journal of American History. The in- 
corporators are Edward O. Dorman and 
Mariette Crouse, of New Haven, and Fran- 
cis Trevelyan Miller, of Hartford. 

The idea of publishing Ridgway’s weekly 
in fourteen cities has been given up after a 
brief trial, and the paper will now become a 
national weekly, printed in four cities — New 
York, Chicago, Denver, and San Francisco 
— but with exactly the same matter in each. 

Beginning with the December number, the 
People’s Magazine (New York) will pub- 
lish only original, copyrighted matter. In 
the improved magazine there will be no se- 
rials, but at least one novelette or complete 
long story will appear in each issue. The 
great bulk of the magazine will consist of 
high-class copyright short stories. Brightly 
written and readable copyright short articles 
on widely varied subjects will also be in- 
cluded. 

Collier’s ( New York) wants more good 
short stories. Of the hundreds of stories 
received during its last quarterly contest, 
eight were accepted ; during the quarter pre- 
vious, eighteen. 

Book News for December is a Kipling 
number. 

Mrs. Margaret Bottome died in New York 
November 14, aged seventy-nine. 
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